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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



December, 



" They charged, they struck, both fell, both bled; 
Brain rose again, ungloved; 
Heart fainting smiled, and softly said 
My love to my Beloved. 

Heart and Brain! no more be twain; 
Throb and think, one flesh again ! 
Lo ! they weep, they turn, they run ; 
Lo ! they kiss : Love, thou art one ! " 

Surely if Decoration Day is still to be observed it 
should be kept with the sense of past separation lost in 
the sense of present oneness. Lanier's stanza, as in a 
vision made real by experience, bids North and South 
unglove and like little children send their love to each 
other. It was not alone freedom from war for which 
Lanier longed but that higher abstract freedom of the 
inner self of man, by which the artist can create the eter- 
nal realities of beauty, mind and thought, and by which 
all men can be uplifted with a region of feeling and action 
permeated with worshipful trust in the greatness of God. 



THE MORAL SOLIDARITY OF THE NATIONS. 

BT FREDERIC PASSY. 

A new example has just been given us of the progress 
made every day by those ideas of justice, respect and 
mutual good-will which we do not cease to maintain and to 
propagate. Every year and to a greater and greater ex- 
tent the Interparliamentary Union in its meetings not only 
affirms these ideas but puts them in practice by the good 
relations which are being created and developed among 
its members. The Municipal Council of Paris, which is 
essentially a parliament, which is perhaps too much so 
according to the opinion of some, has more than once 
manifested similar sentiments and made appeal for a union 
of peoples in justice and peace. But sometimes, it can 
not be denied, these manifestations, however generous 
they may have been, have gone astray somewhat in the 
form which they have taken or assumed too much of a 
political character, according to the events which called 
them forth. 

This is not however the case with the proposition which 
has been brought before this body by Mr. Baudin and Mr. 
Vorbe and which will undoubtedly be heartily approved. 

The proposition is, this time, to honor a memory dear 
to all those who think and against which no objection can 
be raised from any quarter whatever. It is to one of the 
purest glories in which England, his native country, 
takes pride, and one of the most brilliant lights which 
have ever illuminated the world ; it is to Isaac Newton, 
an associate member of the Academy of Science of Paris 
and a benefactor of the whole of humanity to which he 
revealed some of those eternal truths which become its 
common inheritance ; it is to Newton, " who when he pro- 
claimed the solidarity of worlds proclaimed the kinship 
of all intelligences," that Mr. Baudin and Mr. Vorbe wish 



to have erected, through the efforts of an Anglo-French 
committee, a monument in the heart of the capital " which 
is open to all noble initiatives." 

The proposition in itself certainly merits the attention 
of all peace men as well as of men of science, but what 
deserves still more this attention, what we ought particu- 
larly to point out, we who are striving to bring about the 
reconciliation of peoples in the common sentiment of 
what they owe to each other, is the considerations which, 
stated perhaps a little too strongly but in a noble and 
elevated way, the two municipal councillors have thought 
fitting to appeal to in support of their proposition. What 
they desire to have honored in the person of the great 
savant who revealed to the world the law of universal 
attraction is " those memorable discoveries which make 
epochs in the life of peoples : a precious harvest, the pro- 
duct of prodigious antecedent labor, the fertile germ of 
vast future progress, which help the nations to live the 
noble life of the heart and of the spirit and become to 
them a means of moral union, of really human relations, 
causing peace to prevail over war, justice over violence, 
love over hatred, and conducting civilization from the 
dim light of the dawn to that of the full day." " Too 
long," they say, " we have glorified the conquests of force 
which divide ; it seems to us that the hour has come to 
exalt the victories of mental labor, the magnificent tri- 
umphs of thought which unite." 

These citations are sufficient to show the importance 
which we ought to assign to the proposition of Mr. Vorbe 
and Mr. Baudin. 

Yes, it is time, as they say, to substitute for the wor- 
ship of the bloody idols which have devoured and degrad- 
ed humanity, reverence for the beneficent geniuses who 
have enlightened and thereby improved it, and labored 
for its well-being by teaching it to dominate over matter 
whose laws they have revealed. Yes, as the great orator 
Fox said in London on the 18th of June, the anniversary 
of the battle of Waterloo: " There have been men who 
have astonished the world by the abuse which they have 
made of their faculties and their powers ; there have been 
men who have passed over the world like scourges leav- 
ing behind them mourning and devastation. There have 
been others who have traversed it like pure lights enlight- 
ening the pathway of their contemporaries and preparing 
the way for their successors, sowing about them the seed 
which produces life, and the truth which increases the 
value of life ; conquering the forces of nature ; appeasing 
the animosities and the wraths of men, healing wounds 
and assuaging griefs ; opening before the mind the splen- 
did perspectives of science, and stimulating the soul to 
noble desires and holy hopes. It is these last whose 
memory ought to be perpetuated and honored ; it is these 
to whom monuments should be raised and the homage of 
posterity given through the arts and through poetry." 
We are yet far from having generally come to this. But 
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we are on the way. And in this city of London where 
Fox pronounced these words, which I have only imper- 
fectly given from memory, in the Abbey of Westminster, 
in the midst of magnificent tombs erected formerly 
through the vanity of the great families of England in hon- 
or of certain of their members to-day perfectly unknown, 
one suddenly comes upon a statue striking because of 
its beautiful simplicity. It is that of a modest artisan 
who became, by his labor and his intelligence, one of the 
lights of his country and one of the benefactors of the 
world. Above this statue you may read these words, 
which are worthy to be meditated upon : "It is not for 
the pleasure of perpetuating a name, but to show that 
men are beginning to honor those who serve them, that 
the people, the Parliament and the Government of Great 
Britain have erected this monument to the memory of 
James Watt, the inventor of the steam engine." 

Honor what is honorable, and, which is not less neces- 
sary, despise what is despicable ; — this, in truth, is what 
peoples must learn to do, if they wish at last to cease to 
see turned to evil the greatest portion of the forces which 
might be employed for their good. The statue of James 
Watt, although a little too much hidden from view at the 
back end of a chapel where people do not always go to 
look for it, bears witness that there are in England 
moments when public gratitude recognizes its duties. 
The monument to be erected at Paris, to his compatriot 
Isaac Newton, will be a worthy counterpart of it. It 
will have over it also the double advantage of being set 
up, as a living lesson, in an open public place and of 
recalling to memory, as a protest against the spirit of 
exclusiveness and antagonism, a foreign name in which 
is incarnated an international glory. — La Conference 
Interparlementaire. 

"SHALL THE SWORD DEVOUR FOREVER?" 

BT E. B. TRE FETHREN. 

Murat Halstead says: "Horace Greeley's western 
speeches, when running for the presidency, delivered 
from railway ears, were surpassingly fine. Up to that 
date there had been nothing comparable with them from 
a presidential candidate. ' Shall the sword devour for- 
ever ? ' was the theme." 

On turning to Captain John Bigelow's recent work, 
"The principles of Strategy," I read : "War is commonly 
defined to be a contest between nations, states, or parts 
of states, carried on by force. In its highest form it is a 
a fight between armies." Such a definition, although 
standard, fails to tell the tale of woe which those acquaint- 
ed with the institution of war read between the lines. 
We have been told from our tender years of the glories 
of war, — of the ponderous Macedonian phalanx, of the 
splendors of the Roman Eagles, of Constantine's vic- 
tories of the Cross, of the conquests of the Crescent, the 
defeat of Attila the Hun, the triumphs of the Normans 



on English soil, of the religious wars of the Crusades, of 
the struggles on the Spanish Main and the defeat of the 
Invincible Armada ; not to mention the triumphs of arms 
in our own America ; — we have been told, I say, of the 
pomp, splendor and glory of arms until some of us have 
come to consider war as well nigh divine in origin and 
necessary to the development of the race. I grant that 
it is hard to conceive how some of the effects accom- 
plished by the wars in ages past could, at the time, have 
been otherwise brought about. Mr. Knight goes so far 
as to assert that the first real civilizer of Britain was the 
military arm. Hundreds of the rapiers of Toledo were 
engraved thus : " Do not draw me without cause, do not 
sheathe me without honor." I doubt not that the motto 
was in many instances observed. We point with pride to 
the heroes of the past ; — to Winkleried, Assas, Latour 
d'Auvergne, Dessaix, Washington, and Lafayette. But 
steel has wholly ceased to be a gentleman. War is no 
longer a servant. It is become an enemy. With war, 
hen, will we wage war ! At war we will hurl our darts ! 
We will have peace even though we have to fight for it ! 
But our warfare shall be waged with new weapons. For 
the sword we'll substitute the pen ; and for the bullet, the 
ballot. 

The ethics of war has been of slow devolopment. 
Man is by nature animal. The many wars of the past 
have resembled the struggles of brute beasts conducted 
by more or less of brains. We are thankful, however, 
that the race is developing, even though it be but slowly. 
As nations become more highly civilized they become 
more sensitive, just as a human organism which is more 
highly developed. Under the Romans the doors of the 
temple of Janus, which were closed in times of peace, 
were shut but thrice during eight centuries. According 
to Heroditus the Thracians considered war and rapine 
most glorious. Plato would have had women educated 
for war equally with men. The morality of the race in 
its development has demanded the abolition, in course, 
of idolatry, the amphitheatre, of polygamy, slavery, and 
of torture, of duelling, and now of war. Here, then, 
we have our prisoner before the bar. The judge is Pub- 
lic Opinion, the lawyers for the prosecution are messen- 
gers from heaven, those for the defence are emissaries 
from hell. Able pleas are made on both sides. The 
defence appeal to precedent, the prosecution to right. 
The verdict is " Guilty." Upon what is this verdict 
based? Let us see. 

Two-thirds of a century ago Captain William Ladd sat 
on a granite cliff in Maine and conceived the idea of a 
national peace society. Such a society was soon organ- 
ized, and since that time public sentiment has been roused 
by literature, speech and song. Many great minds of the 
past have declared with Cicero that "the worst peace 
is preferable to the best war," or with Colet who, in the 
sixteenth century, thundered from St. Paul's that "an 



